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ORIGINAL. 


THE CAROLINA PARROT. 


You have probably, my little friends, al] 
seen a parrot, end thought that it was a 
very singular bird. Perhaps you did not 
know, however, when looking at that one 
that was brought from afar beyond the sea, 
that even in our own country we had one 
kind of parrot, and only one native in the 
whole vast territory of the United States. 
This bird, about which I shall tell you, 
and which you see in the picture, is called 
the Carolina Parrot. It inhabits the inte- 
rior of Louisiana, and the shores of the 
Mississippi, and Ohio, east of the Alleghany 
mountains. It is seldom seen north of 
Maryland. It lives in low, rich meadows, 
and in deep, impenetrable swamps, filled 
with sycamore and cypress trees, where a 
great abundance of its favorite food is 
found, the seeds of the cypress tree, and 
beech nuts, of which it never grows weary. 
This bird is thirteen inches long, and its 
plumage is very beautiful; the forehead 
and cheeks are orange red; around, and 
down the neck, a rich, bright yellow; the 
shoulders and bend of the wings are also 
edged with red, with a shade of orange. 
The general color of the rest of the plum- 
age is a bright yellowish elegant green 
shaded with light blue. This bird of our 
own country is said to be more elegant in 
figure, and more splendid in plumage than 
many of the foreign parrots. It is very 
amiable, and sociable, and soon becomes 
familiar, and as tame as a pet chicken, but 
it never yet has been taught to speak, as 
most of the foreign parrots can be. 

These birds are rapidly diminishing, and 
according to Mr. Audibon, very few of 
them are now to be found north of Cincin- 
nati; and there are not at present half the 
number along the Mississippi that existed 
there fifteen years ago. ‘This bird, like all 
of its species, has a peculiarly formed bill ; 
for the upper part as well as the lower is 
Movable. In most of other birds, the up- 
per part of the bill is attached to the head, 
and makes but one piece with the skull, 
but in the parrot, the upper part of the 

is connected to the head by a strong 
Membrane placed on each side, that lifts 
and depresses it at pleasure. By this wise 
Provision it can open its bill wider, which 
18 very necessary, as the upper part of the 

is so hooked and overhanging, that if 
the lower part only had motion, it could 
scarcely open its mouth wide enough to 
take in the nourishment on which it sub- 





sists. The Carolina parrot, though fre- 
quently carried to Europe, will not breed 
there, the climate not agreeing with it, and 
though it bears our winter, yet it always 
seems sensible of the coldness of the wea- 
ther, and frequently loses its spirits and 
appetite during the coldest part of the sea- 
son. 

The flight of these birds, is very much 
like that of the wild pigeon, in close com- 
pact bodies, moving with great rapidity, 
and making a loud and disagreeable scream- 
ing, something like that made by the red- 
headed woodpecker. They fly sometimes 
in a direct line, but most generally circuit- 
ous, making a great variety of easy. and 
graceful sweeps, as if for pleasure. The 
sagacity which these birds manifest in a 
domestic state, they still evince ina wild 
one among their native woods. They live 
together in flocks, in parties of thirty or 
forty, and mutually assist each other 
against the attacks of other animals, either 
by their courage, or by notes of warning. 
They generally breed in hollow trees, 
where they make a round hole, but do not 
line their nests within. If they find any 
part ofa tree decaying, they scoop this out, 
taking care to make the hole large enough ; 
but it frequently happens that they will be 
content with the hole which a woodpecker 
has wrought out before them. Here they 
cling fast to the sides of the tree, holding 
on by their claws and bills. They are fond 
of sleep, and frequently retire to their holes 
in the day time. They are always social 
and friendly to each other. EstELe. 


Moral Gales. 


[From the Baltimore Weekly Sun.] 
THE WIFE WITHOUT A HUSBAND. 


A DOMESTIC TALE. 


Long did Mrs. Remer hold the open let- 
ter in her hand, and vacantly did she gaze 
at the great tree that shaded her window. 
Ten minutes before, those same leafless 
branches, as they swayed in the breeze, 
and danced in the shadows across her work- 
table, had kindled her liveliest sensibilities. 
She had particularly noticed a little bird's 
nest that swung securely from a topmost 
bough. The winter’s storm had not dis- 
turbed this humble dwelling, and the 
charming rover would soon come to claim 
his summer home. Even the swallow, 
thought she, shall find a nest, and not a 
sparrow is overlooked in this world of light 
and love. 

But that letter! How had it dispelled 
every calm thought and elevated sentiment! 
It was from her husband, announcing his 
intention of leaving in afew weeks for the 
Fast Indies. His affairs there required his 
persoral attention. His agent had acted 
most incautiously, but all might be repair- 
ed by his immediate presence; he should 
return in a few days to complete his arrange- 
ments, and to explain all more satisfactori- 
ly than could be done on paper. 

Although every line of this unpleasant 
intelligence was communicated in a spirit 
worthy the fond husband and tender fath- 
er, it was received with a burst of indigna- 
tion. ‘* Will Mr. Remer sacrifice the hap- 
piness of wife and children on this altar of 
Mammon? Impossible!” 

For fourteen years Mr. Remer had en- 
joyed ahome. His wife was the sun of 
his existence, and his three children three 
bright stars of hope and promise. Could 
he leave them for two uncertain years >— 
Nature rebelled against the sacrifice. But 
was he not their appointed provider, their 























natural guardian? He foresaw the evil, 
and might prevent it. This extra effort 
on his part would enable him to maintain 
his family in their present style of ease and 
elegance, and do justice to him as a wise 
and prudent merchant. 

In parting with her husband, Mrs. Re- 
mer parted with her friend and her com- 
panion. Their union had been no ordinary 
one, of convenience and respectability, but 
a genuine one, of love and confidence.— 
They liked the same books, and the same 
people, and agreed wonderfully in the 
management of the children; yet they 
were very unlike; she being quiet and 
thoughtful, he sanguine and impetuous.— 
But time had so modified these peculiari- 
ties, that the contrast had produced a de- 
lightful harmony. Affinities like these 
must augment the pain of parting. Mrs. 
Remer gave up the day to seclusion and 
tears. The old tree that had seen genera- 
tions come and go, springs return and 
summers depart, spoke to her now, but in 
the language ofindifference. All outward 
objects had lost their charm in this, her 
first heart-griefe 

Hitherto she had scarcely been more 
than the reflection of her husband. Senti- 
ments on all subjects had received their 
tone andcolor from him; conscience had 
scarcely its legitimate authority over her; 
but now an independent and individual 
existence seemed opening before her. The 
past was a delightful dream, from which 


_it was hard to awake, but the future was 


not devoid of interest. For the first time 
she felt that she had resources in reserve, 
for which, as yet, there had been no de- 
mand. 

Again and again she read the letter.-- 
The firm determination, the manly energy 
of her husband, excited her admiration, 
and inspired her to play the heroic. Abject 
sorrow should not wear away time and 
spirits which might be nobly employed.— 
She had children to train, a husband to 
love, friends to serve. In this state of ex- 
altation she met the children at tea, and 
communicated to them the contents of the 
letter. 

Frank, the eldest, a noble boy of thir- 
teen, with the black hair and eyes of his 
mother, remarked that his father would 
never take such a step if it were not abso- 
lutely necessary ; implying his entire con- 
fidence that the decision was a right one. 
Rosa, eleven years old, was silent and tear- 
ful. Her tender and sympathetic heart 
ever responded to the lightest tone of joy 
or sorrow. Full of warm affections, and 
generous impulses, she instinctively shrunk 
from all that was sad or gloomy. Her fair 
and sunny face seemed made to reflect only 
the bright and beautiful. Miss Alice, a 
dignified miss of three years, pouted pet- 
tishly, and said in the most decided tone, 
that she thought her father ought not to 
go. He ought to stay at home with her. 

The children sat up later than usual 
that night. Their mother had never found 
them so companionable before. Frank had 
never appeared so manly, and Rosa had 
never been so gentle. At length all was 
quiet for the night, and Mrs. R. retired to 
her room, sad and lonely, realizing how 
hard it is to “‘ keep heights which the soul 
is competent to gain.” 

* * * * 

The parting was over. Mr. R. had been 
gone a week. The spoken word had given 
place to the written, and Mrs. R. sat in her 
favorite little room overlooking the garden, 
finishing a dispatch for the next steamer, 
when Mrs. Woodworth was announced.— 
Mrs. R. reluctantly laid down the pen, 





knowing from experience what an unsatis- 
factory call was in prospect, but Mrs. 
Woodworth was a neighbor, and good 
breeding demanded a reciprocity of civili- 
ties. She was a woman whose professions 
were large, and whofe performance was 
sma'l, while her use of language was but 
a rapid succession of superlatives. Her 
nature seemed as light and joyous as a 
bird’s, and almost as superficial. She 
twittered and carolled on almost every 
subject. ‘* Rushed,” “ flew,” “ laughed,” 
“‘ wept,” and “expired,” after her fashion, 
almost every hour in the day. 

“* My dear Mrs. Remer, how do¥ou do?” 
said Mrs. Woodworth with an enticing 
smile and an affectionate kiss. ‘I have 
been trying to come in every day since 
Mr. Remer left, but do you know, that 
since Oliver has beén at home I have scarce- 
ly had time tothink. He is splendid, is’nt 
he? But to tell the truth, I did not be- 
lieve you would let Mr. Remer go.” 

“Perhaps I should’nt if he had asked 
my leave, but happily, I had simply to con- 
sent to an arrangement made, I hope, by 
a wiser head than mine,” said Mrs. Remer. 

** Well, I knew you would take it phi- 
losophically, but Mr. Remer is so fond of 
his family and his home that he was the 
last man I should have thought to have 
made such a move.” 

**One can hardly be surprised at any 
move in these locomotive days, but I as- 
sure you, Mrs. Woodworth, that this is no 
pleasure tour; and in justice to Mr. Re- 
mer, I ought to say that the expedition has 
my entire approval.” 

“* But why did’nt you go with him? Why 
I would follow my husband, if it was to the 
North Pole.” 

* Ah! but you know not what an agree- 
able episode it is in a married woman’s life 
to play regent; a queen, with none to dis- 
pute—but, seriously, do you think it would 
have been a good plan for me to have gone 
with Mr.Remer? What should we have 
done with the children?” 

“I think it would have been a delight- 
ful tour, and as to the children, why of 
course you would have left them with me. 
I suppose he goes by way of England, 
through France, and the Mediterranean ?” 

** Yes,” said Mrs. Remer, with an in- 
voluntary sigh, ‘* byt my lot seems to be to 
preside over the home department, while 
my husband is in the foreign service. Have 
you heard of the illness of my friend, Miss 
Ward? She has promised to spend the 
summer with me, and make me forget that 
I am a wife without a husband.” 

Here the conversation was turned into a 
new channel. Mrs. Woodworth had evi- 
dently meditated a visit of condolence, and 
was unprepared to find Mrs. Remer in 80 
reasonable a state of mind. 

The call was soon concluded; not, how- 
ever, until Mrs. R.’s dress was pronounced 
very pretty, and very becoming, and the 
wearer informed that she was an especial 
favorite of Mr. Woodworth’s. Then a 
visit was pressed, nay pleaded for; but as 
the time of the desired event was left se- 
curely indefinite, the invitation passed off 
without harm, and one smiling, blooming 
lady departed. 

In contrast to Mrs. Woodworth’s inva- 
sion, was the charming afternoon visit of 
Miss Lee. If Mrs. R. was disengaged, she 
had come, book and work basket in hand, 
to take tea and spend the evening. Her 
light step, erect figure, and fair, open coun- 
tenance, was as refreshing to the beholder 
as a, spring flower. A simple, modest spe- 
cimen of a genuine woman. The only 
child of a wea!thy and doting father, every 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








one prophesied that she would be spoilt, 
but she was one of the few who pass through 
the fiery furnace of prosperity unscathed. 

“{ am glad to see that work basket,” 
said Mrs. Remer. ‘* Indeed, I should hardly 
know vou without it. Here, take this 
seat by the window, and commence ope- 
rations at once, for then 1 know you'll be 
happy.” 

* Now,” said Miss Lee, ‘*as I have come 
to make myself very agreeable, 1 will lay 
aside my work if it annoys you. I know 
some of my friends never can be reconciled 
to my work basket, but 1 thought while 
we were talking I might be hemming these 
pocket handkerchiels. You know they 
won’t hem themselves.” 

** Poor simple child,’”’ said Mrs. Remer, 
I beg of you to make no apology. Do you 
know that you have made the wonderful 


discovery that it is only by stitch after | 


stitch, stitch after stitch, here alittle, and 


there a little, that anything can be accom- 
part for the night, and having kissed all 


plished? I am rather disposed to be a 
spasmodic worker, but see the effects of a 
good example,’’ and here a large basket of 
mending was produced, and both the ladies 
resolutely plied the needle. 

“ Frank tells me that Miss Ward is ill,” 
said Miss Lee, ** but not seriously, I trust.” 

“The last accounts were far from en- 
couraging,” replied Mrs. R. “I feel now 
that her visit here is very uncertain, but I 
do not intimate this to the children, as I 
know it would be such a disappointment 
tothem. 1 belicve lam destined to play 
‘ solitaire’ at present.” 

*‘T thought it a very hard game to play 
when | first commenced, five years since,” 
said Miss Lee, alluding to the death of her 
mother, * but we do learn what we are 
obliged to. I live now in the world of na- 
ture as I never did before, and I am _ be- 
coming acquainted with myself. In short, 
Lam fall of occupation. People call me 
odd and strange, but I think it is merely 
because I am a little addicted to the game 
of * solitaire.’’ 

“I know the world thinks everything 
strange that it does not understand,” said 
Mrs. R., in a tremulous voice. Miss Lee, 
instantiy perceiving Mrs. R.’s reference to 
her own peculiar position, said, in the most 
cheerful tonc, ** Suppose we forego the 
pleasures of solitude for a season, and 
study German together? My father is 
anxious to have me commence, and 1 am 
sure this is the time. We will forget all 
our troubles in the German grammar.” 

The idea pleased Mrs. R. She would 
commence at once. Her book knowledge 
was in constant requisition by the children, 
and she daily regretted that it had not 
been more thorough and extensive. The 
German plan being concluded, Miss Lee 
proposed adjourning to the parlor and try- 
ing Rosa's new piano. The children had 
now returned from school. They were all 
fond of music, and solos, duets, and trios 
were performed to the great delight and 
satisfaction of the performers. Frank 
could whistle a very good accompaniment 
to Rosa’s playing, and Mrs. R.’s old fashi- 
oned songs were received with unbounded 
applause. 

Tea being announced, Master Frank led 
the way to the dining room, and presided 
at the table with such dignity and propriety 
as to elicit Miss Lee’s approbation; a cir- 
cumstance which called a blush to the 
young gentleman's cheeks, but in no way 
offended him. 

*“ Why, Frank, I never knew how much 

you looked like your father before,” said 
Miss Lie. “Is it his seat which exerts 
such a magic influence over you?” 
‘**] try to represent him as well as I can,” 
modestly replied Frank. ‘* And nobly do 
you succeed,” thought his mother.  In- 
deed, she had been astonished to observe 
how naturally and instinctively the son had 
stepped into the father’s place. 

Miss Alice was the presiding genius of 
the half hour succeeding tea. She bounded 
from chair to sofa, and from one end of the 
room to the other, like a young gazelle.— 
Frank and Rosa thought her irresistably 
funny, while Mrs. R. and Miss Lee regard- 
ed her more artistically. 

“ She is enjoying her Eden days,” said 
Miss Lee. ‘Innocent pleasures within 
the appointed bounds, without a wish to 
roam.” 

At this moment Frank bethought him- 
self that it was time to study, and produced 
the satchel, remarking somewhat petulent- 
ly to Rosa-that he had a “ tremendous les- 








son for the next day.” ‘* Yes,” said his 
mother, ** you have left your garden of 
Eden behind you, and you must hencefor- 
ward toil and struggle like a man; the re- 
ward will only follow the labor.” 

‘* Mother always says ‘ duty first, plea- 
sure afterwards,’ ” said Rosa. 

**Take your mother’s word for the wis- 
dom of that maxim,”’ said Miss Lee, as she 
parted the brown hair off the fair forehead 
of Rosa. ‘ You look as if you miyht live 
by faith.” 

** Faith in mother, do you mean?”’ said 
Rosa, in sweet simplicity. 

** Yes,” said Miss Lee, *t you can obey, 
if you cannot understand, and this you 
know is faith.” 

“I do not think we have any very great 
reason to complain of our lot,” said Frank, 
as long as mother does all the thinking and 
planning for us, and we have only to obey 
orders.” 

Here Miss Alice was called upon to de- 


round, disappeared like all other visions 
of beauty. ‘The children were left to pur- 
sue their studies, while Miss Lee conclud- 
ed the pleasant story she had brought for 
Mrs. R.’s entertainment. 

** Well,” said Miss Lee as she rose to 
depart, ** I am glad that Mr. Remer has a 
family worthy the sacrifice that I know he 
makes in leaving them. It was no self- 
gratification that carried him abroad.” 

‘** My husband is a hero,” said Mrs. R. 

** And you will be a heroine before the 
end of the year. Good-by.” 

Honorable mention was made of this 
visit in-the letter destined for the east.— 
What a resource was this full and free cor- 
respondence! What a safe and natural 
channel for the warm affections! How did 
Mrs. R. long for the quiet hour, the luxury 
of undisturbed thought, and what an al- 
lurement hovered about that writing desk 
—the first gift of her absent husband. 

(To be continued.) 
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Nursery. 
ORIGINAL. 

THE TWO PORTRAITS. 


Ina lirge room lighted only by one 
window, and this pertly shaded by a silken 
drapery of green, there sat one summer's 
morning, an artist, sketching upon his can- 
vass the delicate figure of a beautiful boy 
at prayer. He had long wished to have in 
his studio a representation of youth and 
innocence, and was now happy in the work 
of copying from life the lovely face of so 
young a suppliant, in all the simplicity and 
purity of childhood. The little palms 
were raised and pressed reverently together, 
the eyes dark and thoughtful, upraised— 
while over the bare shoulders floated 
wreaths of golden hair, glowing in the clear 
light which fell upon it. 

Hours were spent upon this picture to 
make it as perfect as taste and genius could, 
and with a beaming face and satisfied spirit, 
the painter turned from it to bestow his 
blessing and thinks upon the young im- 
mortal from whom he must then be sepa- 
rated. 

Time passed on. The artist became an 
old man. His life-work was nearly com- 
pleted, but there was still another portrait 
he felt he must take to form a striking con- 
trast to the one painted in earlier days.— 
Where could he find one so marred by sin 
as to form a true representation of guilt 
combined with old age? He felt that such 
a picture might be perhaps a warning to 
the young man who had but just com- 
menced to walk in forbidden paths, should 
his eye rest on such a wretched face, after 
beholding the repose and beauty of inno- 
cence. 

At last he visited a dungeon where upon 
the cold floor, writhed in anguish and des- 
pair, a condemned culprit of sixty years. 
Poor, distressed, sinful being! Were 
those bony hands ever clasped in pray- 
er? Did those restless hollow eyes 
ever beam serenely upon loving friends ?— 
Was the now husky, blaspheming voice 
ever heard beside a mother’s dying bed, 
beseeching a heavenly Father to comfort 
and provide for orphans in their hour of 
loneliness? ’Tis evenso, and he who now 
shrinks from the searching gaze of the 
artist, once kneeled at his side, with a 
peaceful brow and guileless heart; repre- 
senting the picture which had so long been 
the painter’s companion and delight. 








Let this tale be remembered. Tell it, 
young mother, to your first-born, when he 
lisps the evening prayer at your knee, and 
bid him never to forget to ask for God’s 
aid to keep him from temptation’s power. 
Sister, warn your brother of the sure end 


‘of the irreligious, and point him to the 


path our Savior has trod, which alone will 
lead to happiness and God. C. BE. A. 
Pulpit Rock, Nov. 15, 58. 


WHEN £ WAS A CHILD. 

How impossible for the young to realize 
that old age can ever come to them: 

Grandma, says my little Willie, were 
you evera little girl? The earnest eyes 
grow larger as she answers, ‘ Yes, my dear,’ 
and there is an expression of doubting 
wonderment, on the child’s fair counte- 
nance, as he tries to trace backward the 
long half century, which the dear grandma 
tells him she has passed since she was seven 
years old. 

Tell me a story then, grandma, says the 
pet of the household about when you was 
a little girl. 

In answer to this appeal, grandma set- 
tles herself comfortably in the easy chair, 
knitting work in hand, with that compliant, 
promising look, which little folks so well 
understand. Then comes the story, of 
times long ago, when blackberries were 
plenty on the bushes, all around the sun- 
ny meadows, when there were rocks to 
climb, and brooks to cross, and wovds to 
passthrough. Oh, grandma, says the little 
boy enraptured at the bright picture, ‘ how 
I wish I had been there.’ 

Ah, little does he think in his innocence, 
that the passing years will bring to him 
gray hairs anda wrinkled brow, and per- 
haps a heart saddened with the disappoint- 
ments of this fleeting world. Yet the 
years are passing away,oh, how swiftly! 
and how soon the mantle of. the aged will 
fall upon us, the fathers and mothers of the 
present generation of little ones. Think 
of it, asthe New Year dawns upon us, and 
let it make us more diligent and earnest, 
in performing the duties allotted to us; 
that those who are now receiving our fos- 
tering care, may at length be blessed ; that 
they may honor the God who made them, 
the Saviour who has redeemed them, and 
be at last partakers of that heavenly in- 
heritance, which God has promised to those 
that love Him. 














Morality. 





ORIGINAL. 
TILE TEMPTATION. 

One beautiful morning, little Alice ran 
gaily from the little arbor in which she but 
a few moments before was seated, eagerly 
poring over her book. 

“T’ve got it! I’ve got it!’’ cried she, 
**I know it all, every word; please, sister, 
will you hear me say it?” 

** Sister Mary” was always ready to do 
anything which could add to the pleasure 
or comfort of little Alice, therefore she 
heard her recite the lesson which was per- 
fectly learned, then after helping her pre- 
pare for school, she kissed her, and bid her 
good-bye, telling her to return immediately 
after school. Alice promised, and tripped 
down the yard, opened the gate, and quick- 
ly disappeared from the sight of Mary, who 


was fondly watching her retreating foot- 


steps. 

Mary, Alice, and little Willie, were the 
motherless children of poor, but excellent 
Mr. Allen. When Willie was scarce one 
year old, his mother was borne to the 
spirit land. Before her death, she opn- 
signed Alice and Willie to the care of her 
eldest daughter, earnestly entreating her 
to teach them to love and serve God, and 
keep his holy commandments. The ago- 
nized children, as they clung around the 
death bed, promised to do all she desired. 

Mr. Allen’s business led him to be absent 
from home a great deal; this was the rea- 
son that the mother had left the little ones 
so entirely to the care of Mary. Little 
Willie, in a few short months, left his sor- 
rowing father and sister, to join his moth- 
er in heaven. 

But let us return to Alice, whom we 
left on her way to school. She arrived 
there before any one else, opening the door 
she walked slowly into the room, wonder- 
ing how she could amuse herself. As she 
advanced through the aisle toher seat, she 





suddenly observed a little silver pencil-cage 
upon the desk of Susie Hammond. Alice 
had seen Susie have this the day before 
and she herself had very much wished to 
possess it. Now some very wicked thoughts 
entered the mind of Alice. She took it in 
her hand, ‘* Oh, how pretty!’ thought she 
“TI wish it was mine. I wish my father 
would buy me as many pretty things as 
Susie’s father does her. Oh, I do want it! 
if I should take it, nobody would know it.” 

Ah! the little girl forgot that there was 
one great and good Being who was look- 
ing at her; yes, she thought that no eye 
saw her. Conscience whispered, “ You 
will be a thief if you do not put it back, it 
is wrong to take Susie’s pencil ;’’ but the 
tempter spoke the louder this time, and 
said, ‘* Susie will not know who has it; 
perhaps she will think she lostit in going 
from school, at any rate she ought not to 
leave it here. She must expect to lose her 
things if she does not take care of them,” 
In this manner conscience was quieted and 
the tempter gained the victory. 

While Alice was holding the pencil and 
turning it over, she heard the sound of 
voices in the entry, thrusting the stolen 
treasure into her pocket, she hurried quick- 
ly to her seat, and ere the door opened, 
she was apparently engaged in study.— 
Several merry-hearted girls entered, and 
saluted Alice with a pleasant “‘ good morn- 
ing.” Soon after, bustling little Susie 
Hammond entered, and going immediately 
to her desk, said in a tone of surprise,— 
*“ There! it is not here after all, how 
strange, when I know I left it here last 
night.” 

The girls immediately gathered around 
to learn of the loss of the pretty pencil-case. 
Poor trembling Alice alone remained por- 
ing over her book. ‘The teacher arrived, 
and there was no more time to talk about 
it. The poor tempted child could not fix 
her mind upon anything but the pencil, 
which she kept grasped within her fingers 
in her pocket, and when Miss Howard 
read a passage from the Holy Scriptures, 
relating to the eighth commandment, Alice 
bowed her head and wept. She could not 
feel happy with another’s property in her 
possession. ‘* Oh!” thought she, ** if I had 
never have taken it, I wish it were back 
again, how wicked I have been!” But 
still the unhappy girl did not confess her 
sin. Miss Howard kindly inquired if Alice 
was ill, for she wondered at seeing her 
usually happy pupil in tears. She could 
in truth answer that she was, for her ex- 
treme agitation had brought on a severe 
headache. 

The morning passed slowly away. In 
recitation Alice b!undered, and on the whole 
had a very imperfect lesson, although she 
had recited it so well to her sister before 
going to school. 

At recess there was a good deal of in- 
quiry for the pencil-case. No one thought 
of accusing Alice Allen of having taken it, 
neither did they wonder at her being so sad 
and silent, supposing she was unwell, and 
each was ready to offer sympathy, which 
but rendered poor Alice yet more unhappy: 

Alice returned home with a heavy heart. 
On meeting her sister, she ran and buried 
her face in her lap and wept aloud. -Mary 
was greatly surprised to see her behave 80 
strangely; she felt sure that something 
was the matter; raising her gently into 
her arms, she kissed her, and kindly in- 
quired the cause of her grief. Alice could 
keep the painful secret no longer, and with 
many sighs and tears told the story of the 
pencil-case. Mary was very much grieved 
to learn that Alice had so wickedly yielded 
totemptation. She talked with her a long 
time upon the sin of taking that which be- 
longs to another, then kneeling down she 
prayed God to forgive her little sister and 
preserve her from all temptation in future. 

Alice willingly complied with her sister § 
request, viz. to go immediately to Susie's 
residence, confess her sin, and ask her for- 
giveness. She was right glad to have the 
once much loved pencil-case removed from 
her pocket, for it seemed like coals of fire 
burning at every thought of the dreadful 
guilt. This was the first and the Jast time 
that Alice ever took any thing which did 
not belong to her. The intense men 
suffering which she endured during the 
few hours that the pencil-case was in her 
possession, taught her an effectual lesson, 

the memory of which will never pass from 
her mind. 10 ¥ 
Children, beware of yielding to tempta- 
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tion, it may leagl you farastray ere you are {two more would accompany me. Two | kiHed a rattlesnake, about four feet long, 


fully aware of it. Ifever you have com- 
mitted so gross an error as did Alice, do 
as she did, confess it at once, and pray for 
the forgiveness of God and the one whom 
ou have injured- REstTA. 

Boston. 

Ee 
EXAMPLES.FOR BOYS. 

Some children in Philadelphia not long 
since collected some money and made Gov- 
emnor Bigler a life member of the American 
Sunday-School Union, a certificate of which 
was sent'to him ina nice gilt frame. When 
Governor Bigler received it, he wrote a let- 
ter to the children, in which he says : 

‘J have been both a Sabbath-school 
scholar and a teacher.’ This lets us into 
an important secret of his character. The 
boy that was not ashamed to continue in 
the Sunday-school till he was old enough 
to be a teacher, has now become Governor 
of the State. But those young men who 
were hung in New York, lately, before 
they were twenty-one years of age, never 
went to Sunday-school, but spent their 
Sabbaths in prowling about the streets, 
seeking for amusementand plunder. It is 
asad day for that youth when he begins to 
feel that he is too old to go to Sunday- 
school. One is never too old to learn good 
things; and the boy that gives himself to 
the study of God’s Word, and yields his 
heart to it, will be sure to make his mark, 
ifhe lives to be a man. 

The Cincinnati Gazette says, that the 
most wealthy private banker of that city 
began his active life as a carrier of that 
paper. Ofcourse he was remarkable for 
the care, speed, and faithfulness with which 
he performed his work when a boy, or he 
would never have been so successful when 
aman. He was so well liked by the sub- 
scribers of the paper, that ona New Year’s 
day he received three or four times as much 
as‘any other carrier in that city. The 
foundation of his present enormous fortune 
was made from his small savings at that 
time. 

Some poor boys think they are very 
meanly employed because they have some 
things to do which are not so pleasant; 
and they sigh forthe pleasure of the rich 
mans son, who walks about in his fine 
clothes, and never dirties or hardens his 
hands with work. Butin this case we see 
how intimately faithfulness in an humble 
condition is connected with prosperity in 
future life. The news-carrier, who was 
careful to please his customers, by his ha- 
bits he formed in that capacity, and the fa- 
vors he received in consequence, becomes 
the rich banker. 

Mr. Ritner, a former Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, was once a poor boy— an appren- 
tice toa farmer. When his old master 
heard he was elected Governor, he said, 
‘Yes, Joseph was always a good boy.’ 

When President Filmore was a boy, he 
was an apprentice to a clothier. When he 
got through his apprenticeship, he was em- 
ployed by his master asa journeyman. But 
after a while he began to aspire to some- 
thing higher, and left the clothier’s business 
and went to studying law. But his mas- 
ter said he was very foolish to do so, for 
he was the best journeyman in the shop. 

In both these cases we have the secret of 
these men’s future greatness; they were 
good boys, and good boys will make good 
men. It matters very little how boys are 
employed ; if they are good boys and try 
to excel in what they have todo, they will 
succeed in life and become distinguished 


men. 
See 








Descriptive. 
TOUCHING SEA SCENE. 


During a voyage, a few years since, I 
Was conversing with the mate of the ves- 
sel, when he concurred in the view pre- 
sented, and observed that it called to mind 
one of the most thrilling scenes he had 
ever beheld. With this he related the 
following story : 

‘I was at sea on the broad Atlantic as 
We now are. It was just such a bright 
moonlight night as this, and the sea was 
quite as rough. The captain had turned 
‘n, and I was upon the watch, when sud- 
denly there was a cry of ‘‘a man over- 
board.” To go out in a boat was exceed- 
‘gly dangerous. I could hardly make up 
my mind to command the hands to expose 
themselves. I volunteered to go myself if 








| generous fellows came forward, and in a 
moment a boat was lowered, and we were 
tossed upon a most frightful sea. 

‘ As we rose upon a mountain wave, we 
} discovered the man upon a distant billow. 
We heard his cry, and responded ‘* Com- 
ing.”’ As we descended into the trough of 
the sea, we lost sight of the man and heard 
nothing but the roar of the ocean. As we 
rose un the wave, we again saw him, and 
distinctly heard his call. We gave him 
another word of encouragement, and pul- 
led with all our strength. At the top of 
each successive wave we saw and heard 
him, and our hearts were filled with en- 
couragement. As often in the trough of 
the sea, we almost abandoned the hope of 
success. The time seemed long, and the 
struggle was such as men never made but 
for life. We reached him just as he was 
ready to sink with exhaustion. When we 
had drawn him into the boat, he was help- 
less and speechless. Our minds now turn- 
ed to the ship. She had rounded to; but, 
exhausted as we were, the distance between 
us and the vessel was frightful. One false 
movement would have filled our boat and 
consigned us to a watery grave. Yet we 
reached the vessel, and were drawn safely 
upon deck. We were all exhausted, but 
the rescued man could neither speak nor 
walk ; yet he had a full sense of his con- 
dition. He clasped our feet, and began 
to kiss them. We disengaged ourselves 
from his embrace. He then crawled after 
us, as we stepped back to avoid him, he 
followed us, looking up at one moment 
with smiles and tears, and then patting 
our wet footprints with his hands, he kis- 
sed them with aneager fondness. I never 
witnessed such a scene in my life. I sup- 
pose if he had been our greatest enemy, 
he would have been perfectly subdued by 
our kindness. The man was a passenger. 
During the whole remaining part of the 
voyage, he showed the deepest gratitude, 
and when we reached the port, he loaded 
us with presents.’ 

3ut, my friend, Christ has seen you ex- 
posed to a more fearful peril, and has made 
an infinitely greater sacrifice for your res- 
cue. He saw you sinking in the billows 
of eternal death. He did not merely ven- 
ture into extreme danger to save you; he 
has actually suffered for you the most cruel 
death. Yet you have never embraced his 





gratitude. What estimate ought you to 
place upon your depravity, when such 
goodness has for so long a time failed to 
subdue it? 





Natural history. 








SNAKE SWALLOWING A HORSE. 


Mr. Gardener, in his ‘* Travels in Bra- 
zil,” confirms the early accounts respecting 
the size and prodigious swallowing capacity 
of the boa-constrictor—accounts which cer- 
tain naturalists, whose researches never ex- 
tended beyond the galleries of a museum, 
are in the habit of treating with ridicule 
and unbelief. 

“The boa,” said he, ‘* is not uncommon 
throughout the whole province of Gogaz, 
particularly by the wooded margins of 
lakes, marshes, and streams. Sometimes 
they attain the enormous length of forty 
feet; the largest I ever saw was in this 
place but was not alive. Some weeks be- 
fore our arrival at Sape, the favorite riding 
horse of Senor Lagoeira, which had been 
out to pasture not far from the house, could 
not be found, although strict search was 
made for it all over thenazienda. Shortly 
after this, one of his vaquieros, in going 
through the wood by the side of a small 
river, saw an enormous bua suspended in 
the fork of a tree which hung over the wa- 
ter; it was dead, but had evidently been 
floated down alive by a recent flood; and 
being in an inert state, it had not been 
able to extricate itself from the fork before 
the waters fell. It was dragged out to the 
open country by two horses, and was found 
to measure thirty-seven feet in length.— 
On opening it, the bones of a horse were 
found, in a samewhat broken condition, the 
head being uninjured. From these cir- 
cumstances, it was concluded that the boa 
had devoured the horse entire. 

** In all kinds of snakes the capacity for 
swallowing is prodigious. I have often 
seen one not thicker than my thumb swal- 
low a frog as large as my fist; and I once 














feet, nor given any proper testimony of 





and of no great thickness, which had swal- 
lowed not less than three frogs, one of 
which swelled outits side to nearly twice 
the thickness of the other parts. I have 
also seen a very slender snake that fre- 
quents the roof of houses, swallow an en- 
tire bat three times its own thickness. If 
such be the case with these smaller kinds, 
itis not to be wondered at that one thirty- 
seven feet long should be able to swallow 
a horse, particularly when it is known 
that, previously to doing so, it breaks the 
bones of animals by coiling itself round it, 
and afterwards lubricates it with a slimy 
matter which it has the power of secreting 
in its mouth. 





THE CAT AND CANARY. 

A lady had a pretty canary-bird which 
was so tame that she allowed it to leave 
its cage and fly at large in her apartment. 
She had likewise a fine large cat, which 
she had trained to treat her bird with gen- 
tleness; so that they were very good 
friends. 

One morning the bird was hopping about 
the room picking up crumbs from the car- 
pet as usual, when the cat which was asleep 
on the rug, suddenly sprang up, and _ seiz- 
ing the bird in her mouth, jumped with it 
upon the table. The lady was alarmed for 
the life of her favorite bird, and starting 
from her seat was about to visit her dis- 
pleasure upon poor pussy, when she dis- 
covered the occasion of the cat’s unusual 
behavior. The door had been left open, 
and a strange cat had just crept into the 
room intent to make the little bird her 
prey, had not the friendly puss so seasona- 
bly rescued her. The lady immediately 
turned out the intruder, when her own cat 
leaped off the table, and released her af- 
fighted little captive without doing it the 
slightest injury. 

It was the nature of this friendly puss to 
destroy every bird within her reach; but 
in respect to the canary, she had learned 
self-control. And cannot a child over- 
come his natural tendency to selfishness, 
anger, orany other fault? It can be done, 
little friends. Will youtry? The Savior 
is ready to help you to do this. It will 
make you lovely in the sight of all, and be 
well pleasing to Him who loved you and 
gave himself for you.—[ Child's Paper. 


Parental. 
" GOSSIP ABOUT CHILDREN. 


A little fellow crying most piteously, 
was suddenly interrupted by some amusing 
occurrence. He hushed his cries for a mo- 
ment; there was a struggle between smiles 
and tears ; the train of thought was broken; 
‘*Ma,” said he, resuming his snuffle, and 
wishing to have his cry out, “Ma—ugh! 
ugh! ugh! what was I crying about just 
now 2” 











“T have a youngster who ‘ takes after’ 
his mother enough to have always been, 
since he gained any control of his vernacu- 
lar, propense to odd sayings occasionally. 
When between three and four years old, 
he had been reading the story of Jonah, as 
related in some ofhis little books. After 
his perusal of it, as my manner was with 
him, I questioned him about it to ascertain 
how much of it he remembered. His re- 
citation was vety accurate until this ques- 
tion was proposed: ‘ What did Jonah do 
after his delivery from the fish?’ ‘* Why, 
papa,” said he, ‘* I don’t exactly remember, 
but I suspect he washed off and then put 
for Nineveh !” 


** Our ‘ dear little boy’ who delights in 
the mysteries of ‘ straight lines, pot-hooks 
and hangers,’ has been in the habit of at- 
tending Methodist meetings, where the 
preacher worthily practices Lawrie Todd’s 
theory of extempore sermons, with no other 
guide before him but the open Scriptures. 
Jimmy was induced by a friend, to attend 
a church of another denomination, where 
the carefully written sermon was read to 
the congregation. On his return after much 
thought, he broke out: ‘“‘Ma! that Mr. 
B—— don’t preach out of the Bible !’— 
‘“* Not out of the Bible, my child?’ ‘* No, 
ma, he preaches out of a writing-book !” 


«* At an infant Sabbath school to the care 
of which I was ‘ promoted’ a few years 
since, I gave a Bible story—the ‘ Prodigal 
Son.’ When I came to the place where 

















the poor ragged son reached his former 
home, and his father saw him ‘a great way 
off,’ 1 inquired what the father probably 
did. One of the smallest boys, with his 
little fist clenched, said—‘ I donno, but I 
des he set te dog on him!”"—[ Knickerbo- 
ker for December. 








Religion. 





THE HARDLY SAVED. 

Some years ago, on a bright winter's 
day, the 12th of February, three little boys 
were out skating on the river, the ice 
seemed to be firm, and they glided merrily 
along, thinking little of danger. One of 
them was a little in advance of the others, 
and as he shouted to them to come on, the 
ice suddenly gave way beneath him and he 
sank. The others were fortunately able 
to resist the impetus that hurried them on- 
ward, and stopped in time. They advanc- 
ed towards him, but in leaning over to reach 
him, they lost their balance and and plung- 
ed into the water. They were about half 
a mile from the shore, and there was no 
one near to help them, as the point of land 
from which they had started was more than 
a mile from the village. Fortunately, how- 
ever, some Irish laborers who were work- 
ing on the railroad, a short distance from 
the shore, heard their cries, and ran to the 
beach. But they were unable to swim, 
and being timid and ignorant, were afraid 
to venture upon the ice. Some of them 
ran to the village for heip, while the others 
stood on the shore and shouted to the boys 
from time to time, to keep up their courage, 
that help was coming. Meanwhile the 
poor children could but just keep them- 
selves from sinking, by clinging to the bro- 
ken edges of the ice, which continuaily 
gave way beneath their almost paralysed 
grasp. Their clothes became saturated 
with water, and the boy who had first bro- 
ken in, and who was much less robust than 
his cousins, had nearly lost all conscious- 
ness. He had been working in the morn- 
ing with his carpenter’s tools, and had the 
hammer and nails still in his pocket, which 
of course weighed him down. The eldest 
boy had three several times regained the 
strong ice, but had as often broken in, at- 
tempting to rescue his brother and cousin. 
Help was so long delayed they at length 
gave up all hope, and the brothers, who 
were children of pious parents, prayed to 
God to take their souls to heaven. At 
length men were seen hurrying from the 
village with ropes and poles, and approach- 
ing the boys, they threw the ropes. But 
they could not reach them. ‘A little 
nearer,’ cried the youngest boy; and ven- 
turing at great risk to the very verge of 
the sound ice, they once more threw out 
the ropes, which this time reached the boys, 
and they were saved. A few minutes more, 
and it would have been too late. It was 
Saturday afternoon, and the next day the 
brothers, in spite of their terrible exposure, 
were in their places at church and Sunday 
school. 

What a lesson may we learn from this 
incident! We are in danger, in great and 
terrible danger, not of losing our bodily 
life, that can endure but a short time, but 
of the second death. We realize our lost 
and ruined condition, we feel our utter in- 
ability to save ourselves, and our need of 
help, but know not from whence it can 
come, and are almost ready to give up in 
despair. Our pious friends mourn over our 
wretched condition, and their prayers for 
us are continually ascending as messengers 
unto the throne of grace, but they can do 
nothing for us but strive to encourage our 
fainting hopes, and point us to the hills 
from whence cometh our help. Some 
among us are moye heavily laden than 
others, as was the delicate boy. Worldly 
pursuits, worldly pleasures, worldly cares, 
or perhaps some cherished sins, weigh us 
down. But Christ says, “‘ Come unto me 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.” ‘* Him that cometh 
unto me, I will in no wise cast out.” 

[N. Y. Obs. 
————0———- 

InTERCEss1on.—A gentleman visiting 
an infant class having referred to Heb. 7: 
25—** He ever liveth to make intercession 
for them,”—asked, “ And what is meant 
by intercession?” After a moment’s 
pause, a bright-eyed little fellow, about six 
years old, replied, * Speaking a word to 
God for us, sir.” 
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Editorial. 
AUTUMNAL JAUNT.—No. 8. 


The principal street in Pembroke extends 
nearly on a parallel with the Merrimac River, 
in a direct course for about three miles. It is 
a delightful street, having on it many fine re- 
sidences, and two academies, which are well 
sustained. The Indian name of this town was 
Suncook, it was settled by white men in 1729. 

We left Pembroke on our return to Exeter 
Monday, the 26th of October. The sky was 
rather overcast with clouds, yet we did not 
anticipate a rainy day, but before we reached 
the depot at Suncook, the sun was entirely con- 
cealed, and the moaning of the wind through 
the branches of the trees, gave promise of a 
storm which burst upon us ere we reached our 
destination. However, a good fire soon dried 
the slight wetting we had received, and as we 
were to remain there an hour before the cars 
would arrive, I began to look about me for 
amusement; a solitary almanac, of not very 
recent date, was allof readable matter which I 
could procure, but looking from the window I 
saw before me a smiling bit of landscape, 
which would have given food for thought for 
many hours. The depot is situated on high 
land, and through the valley beneath, at the 
distance of a quarter of a mile, two rivers ran 
past, or rather here they met, the Merrimac and 
the Suncook, forming a beautiful union. On 
the opposite side were farms. and farm-houses, 
with many fine trees about them, and a little 
beyond, the approach of a train of cars announc- 
ed to me that there was another railroad. I 
watched them out of sight, and again fixed my 
attention upon the rivers. A new object of in- 
terest was now espied ; an Indian canoe, which 
was making its way across the waters, perhaps 
propelled by some descendant of the first own- 
ers of the stream over which it was now speed- 
ing. Ah! sad indeed must have been the 
thoughts of that red man, as he looked around 
upon what were once the hunting grounds of 
his fathers, and which had passed into the 
hands of another race of men, whose color, ha- 
bits, and feelings were so different from his 
own. 

A short time before the cars arrived, a young 
lady whom we found a very agreeable com- 
panion, entered the room. She was a teacher 
inaseminary in a neighboring State, which 
she had Jeft for a time to visit a brother who 
had been dangerously ill, but was now recover- 
ing. Our road that day lay through a most 
uninteresting tract of country, and but for the 
cheerful spirit, and happy saliies of our neigh- 
bor, we should have found it rather tedious.— 
We, for some reason, travelled very slowly, 
and stopped many times, but our companion’s 
inexhaustable fund of good humor made us for- 
get wind, rain, the barren country through 
which we were passing, and other annoyances 
of the way. I never met with so hopeful a 
spirit, and shall not soon forget a remark of 
hers which pleased me much. Said she, I 
never yet saw a cloud which did not have a 
“ silver lining” to it. I thought 1 would try 
to remember this, and when cares and storms 
arose, I would search for the silver lining, and 
never despond. We parted with our friend, 
for such she had become to us, at Newmarket, 
and from thence we started for our destination 
in a carriage, determining to be resigned to 
the mud and rain which was falling in torrents. 
We found many a “silver lining” to the clouds 
on that four miles, for there were objects of in- 
terest which we could appreciate even under 
such unfavorable auspices. A warm welcome 
at Exeter, and a good fire soon remedied all the 
rest, and though the storm spirit was abroad 
through the night, and the wind whistled and 
sighed through the elms near our windows, we 
were happy and thankful for the repose and 
shelter of which so many are deprived, from 
want and illness, 

Tuesday morning the storm had gone by, 
and the landscape refreshed on all sides, sent 
up a grateful odour. At eleven o’clock we 
left Exeter on our homeward route, speeding 
along at the rate of forty miles an hour. We 
were rapidly whirled through many towns, some 
of which were delightfully situated. One, I 
observed in particular, its location was so 
agreeable, and its plan of arrangement so ad- 
mirable. The regularity of its buildings added 
much to its utility and beauty. Its environs 











charmed me by their interesting variety. The 
river stretching westward from a bold shore, 
embosoming several fine islands, the moun- 
tainous region beyond, and at their feet the 
fine edifices presented a most agreeable and 
picturesque effect. A tiny steamboat at the 
landing, which from its size deserved the name 


of Tom Thumb, added to the interest of the 
scene. 


Haverhill, through which we passed, is a 
very pleasant town, the soil is fertile, and 
under fine cultivation. It consists of several 
villages, the principal one is called Haverhill 
corner. Herethere is a fine common, with 
many beautiful trees. This village is in an 
elevated situation, commanding an extensive 
view of the neighboring country. This place 
was first settled in 1764. We passed through 
Lawrence, where manufactures of various kinds 
are carried on very extensively. The town re- 
ceived its name out of respect to the Lawrence 
family of Boston, by whose efforts its manufac- 
tures have been greatly promoted. There isa 
common in this place, 18 acres in extent, in 
which many trees have been planted, and walks 
laid out with much taste. There are some 
elegant public buildings also, among others 
the Town Hall, a fine brick edifice, containing 
the town offices below, and a hall above which 
will seat 1500 people. There are seven hand- 
some churches here. A reservoir has been 
constructed to supply water in case of fire, 
which will hold 1,395,000 gallons. This is 
kept filled by the force pumps of the different 
manufactories. 

I was much pleased with the town of Read- 
ing, its surface is so agreeably diversified by 
hills and valleys, charming villages, and fine 
landscapes. There are several ponds in this 
town, one of which as we passed I saw was 
nearly surrounded with villas und cottages of 
almost every variety of form and style. On 
the hills a few sheep and some horses and oxen 
were grazing, they did not, however, cease 
their repast as we swept by, having probably 
become accustomed to the rapid visitant which 
several times a day disturbed the quiet of the 
scene by its noisy approach. This town was 
originally a part of Lynn, but was incorporated 
under its present name in 1644. 

We were now rapidly nearing home, and 
arrived in the good city of Boston at half past 
two in theafternoon. But ere I reached my 
own place of residence, a few miles from the 
city, the setting sun was bathing the tops of 
the pines on the hillsides with a radiance which 
grew fainter and fainter until the shades of 
twilight fell upon the whole scene. All was 
as we had left it at our home, which looked as 
if no mortal had visited it during our absence, 
but upon entering the gate, we found a faded 
bouquet, which, although its blossoms were 
withered, yet its undying fragrance reminded 
us of the friendship which had placed it there 
to cheer our return. 

p___ 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


Holyoke, Ms., Feb. 2, 1854. 

Dear Companion.—I have the pleasure of 
announcing to you, two new subscribers.— 
They were originally designed to be sent as a 
New Year’s Gift, as suggested by a correspon- 
dent of yours, not long since. Believing there 
is more truth than poetry in the adage “ Better 
late than never,” I venture to send them even 
at “the eleventh hour.” 

Enclosed, you will find “ that which answer- 
eth all things,” with the names of Ellen O. 
Potter, Holyoke, Ms., and Adda B. Partridge, 
Paris, Me.; whose hearts you will gladden by 
a weekly appearance at their respective homes. 

With the best wishes of 
An Otp Svusscriser. 


Warren, Ms., Feb. 6, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Enclosed you will find 
one dollar, to pay for the Youth’s Companion 
another year. 1| think it is 8 very good paper 
indeed. Ihail every Tuesday with pleasure, 
for it generally brings our paper with it. I 
think the story of Lewis Benton was very good. 
I am glad he became a minister. Some of the 
stories set us good examples, and I hope we 
shall profit by them. May your life be spared 
to send us the Youth’s Companion many years 

longer. _‘_ remain your old subscriber, 
Cuartotte M. Warp. 


Richmond, Ms., Jan. 30, 1854. 
Dear sir.—For the past year I have not been 
favored with your delightful paper, and I feel 
the want of such a companion. I therefore 
enclose one dollar fof the Youth’s Companion 
the ensuing year. An interested reader, 


EsTE..e. 
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He hath riches sufficient, who hath enough 
to be charitable. 





Variety. 


ICE FORMED AT SEA. 


Captain Scoresby, in his account of the Arc- 
tic Regions, says, while describing the forma- 
tion of ice in the opening sea, that he has 
literally seen it grow to a consistence capable 
of stopping the way of a ship, with a brisk wind 
—ané this even when exposed to the full force 
of the waves ofthe Atlantic. The surfece is 
first covered by a peculiar substance called 
“sludge,” resembling snow which has been 
cast into water too cold to dissulve it. This 
smooths the surface of the sea as if oil had beon 
poured upon it. It is composed of small de- 
tached crystals, which gradually unite, but are 
broken by the motion of the waves into places 
about three inches in diameter. These pieces 
becoming thicker and stouter, again unite, con- 
stituting whatis called pancake ice. These 
“ pancakes” come together in their turn, and 
form cakes perhaps a foot in thickness and 
many yards in circumference. When the sea 
is perfectly smooth the freezing process pro- 
ceeds much more rapidly, so that in forty-eight 
hours the ice will have become capable of sus- 
taining a man’s weight.— [Journal. 

——+_————_ 
A WISE DOG. 

A friend of mine had a poodle-dog, possessed 
of more than ordinary sagacity, but he was, 
however, under little command. In order to 
keep him in better order, my friend purchased 
a small whip with which he corrected the dog 
once or twice duringa walk. On his return 
the whip was put on a table in the hall, and the 
next morning it was missing. It was soon 
afterwards found concealed in an out-building, 
and again made use of in correcting the dog. 
It was, however, again lost but found hidden 
in another place. On watching the dog, who 
was suspected of being the culprit, he was seen 
to take the whip from the hall-table and run 
away with it, in order again to hide it. 

> 


AGREEING WITH HER. 


We are reminded of an anecdote of a cler- 
gyman, who was a bitof ahumorist. He once 
took tea with a lady of his parish, who prided 
herself much on her nice bread, and was also 
addicted to the common trick of depreciating 
her viands to her guests. As she passed the 
nice warm biscuit to the reverend gentleman, 
she said, “ They were not very good,” she was 
“almost ashamed to offer them,’ &c. The 
minister took one, looked at it rather dubiously, 
and replied, * They are not so good as they 
might be!” The plate was instantly withdrawn, 
and with heightened color, the lady exclaimed, 
“ They are good enough for you!” Nothing 
further was said about the biscuit. 

{Portland Transcript. 
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A BAD MEMORY. 


“T know a great, overgrown, ‘ first-rate’ man 
in this place,” writes a western friend, “ engag- 
ed in the mercantile business, who is much 
troubled to recollect names, and who, one 
morning, with pencil in hand, and quill behind 
his ear, called out to his partner: * Bill, what 
is John Stupplebean’s first name?’ And he 
did not discover his mistake until he began to 
write it, when he forgot his last name; and 
with the same unconsciousness sang out: ‘ Ex- 
cuse me, Billy, but I’ve forgotten John Stup- 
plebean’s /ast name, now! The roar of laugh- 
ter which ensued restored his memory.” 








SCRAPS. 


“ Did I ever tell you what a time I had with 
my Joe?” “No, what was it?’ “Why, I 
was showing him a picture of the martyrs 
thrown to the lions, and was talking very so- 
lemnly to him, trying to make him feel what a 
terrible thing it was. ‘Ma! said he, all at 
once, ‘Oh ma! juSt look at that poor little lion 
way behind there, he won’t get any!’ ” 


The Eclectic tells of a lady who inquired at 
a store fora “subdued mouse colored silk,” 
with a most intolerable draw]. The clerk said 
no, but he had some enraged rat color.” 


The following sign, on Western Row, Cin- 
cinnati, bears the impress of originality :— 

“ Kaiks, Krackers, Candes, Kedfeksunarys 
Holesale and Retale.” 


How to see the teeth of a beautiful young lady. 
Praise her rival before her face, and you may 
depend upon it, she will soon show her teeth. 

[Punch. 


It issaid that the Jersey girls and Jersey 
horses are very unlike—for a wonder! The 
horses are shy, skittish, and hard to catch; but 
the girls are tame as kittens, and as bold as 
lions. 


Suarp.—An Irishman who was busily en- 
gaged in sweeping the floor of a grocery store 
a few days ago, was interrogated with the in- 

uiry— 
ai say Pat, what are you doing ? sweeping 
out that room ?” 

“No,” said Pat, “I’m sweeping out the dirt 
and leaving the room.” 


A lady was asked, the other day, why she 
chose to live a single life, and gravely replied, 
“ Because I am not able to support a husband.” 





Expressive Liv@s. 


‘ God takes the good, too good on earth to stay 
And leaves the bad, too bad to takeaway” ~’ 


Saxe, in a recent lecture, speaking of the 
artistic inelegance of our female poets, not. 
withstanding all their wealth of fancy and sen. 
timent, says, ‘ it seems impossible for Pegasus 
to trot handsomely under a side-saddle.” 


Music rather unfits a man for wrestling with 
the world. It softens the heart and robs hin 
of suspicion. Show us the flageolet player 
and we will show you the man who is “ cheat. 
se in his change” every time he goes to mar. 

et. 

“ What’s the matter, there, Cora? don't 
your shoes fit?” “No, papa—they don’t fit 
me at all,” said she. And then she enumerated 
all the faults of the shoes inset terms, and 
reached the climax thus: “Why, they don't 
even squeak when I walk out!” 
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Poeirp. 
‘1 CAN'T? 


BY W. 0. BOURNE. 








Never say ‘I can’t,’ my dear; 
Never say it. 
When such words as those I hear, 
From the lips of boy or girl, 
Oft they make me doubt and fear: 
Never say it. 


Boys and girls that nimbly play, 
Never say it. 
They can jumpand run away, 
Skip and toss and play their pranks; 
Even dull ones, when they’re gay, 
Never say it. 


Never mind how hard the task, 
Never say it. 
Find some one who knows and ask, 
Till you have your lesson Jearn’d; 
Never mind how hard the task : 
Never say it. 


Men who do the noblest deeds 
Never say it. 
He who lacks the strength he needs 
Tries his best and gets it soon, 
And at last he will sueceed— 
Never say it. 


But when the evil tempts to wrong, 
Always say it. 
In your virtue firm and strong, 

Drive the tempter from your sight; 

And when follies round you throng, 
Ever say it. 

When good actions call you near, 
Never say it. 

Drive away the rising fear, 

Get your strength where good men do, 
All your paths ‘will then be clcar, 
Would you find a happy year? 
Would you save a sorrowing tear? 

Never say it. 








THE LITTLE FROCK. 


A common light-blue muslin frock 
Is hanging on the wall, 

But no one in the household now 
Can wear a dress so small. 


The sleeves are both turned inside out, 
And tell of summer wear ; 

They seem to wait the owner’s hands, 
Which, last year, hung them there. 


*T was at the children’s festival 
Her Sunday dress was soiled, 
You need not turn it from the light— 
To me it is not spoiled! 


A sad and yet a pleasant thought 
Is to the spirit told 

By this dear little rumpled thing, 
With dust in every fold. 


Why should men weep that to their home 
An angel’s love is given ? 

Or that before them she is gone 
To blessedness in heaven ? 


“FATHER, AWAKE” 


‘“ Father, awake—the storm is loud, 
The rain is falling fast ; 

Let me goto my mother’s grave, 
And screen it from the blast. 

She cannot sleep—she will not rest— 
The wind is roaring so ; 

We prayed that she might lie in peace— 
My father let me go.” 


“ Thy mother sleeps too firm a sleep 
To heed the wind that blows ; 
There angel charms that hush the noise 
From reaching her repose, 
Her spirit, in dreams of the blessed land, 
Is sitting at Jesus’ feet ; 
Child, nestle thee in my arms and pray, 
Our rest may be as sweet.” 
——— 
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